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A  nev  eerj.33  of  Foreign  Agrr.cultur.  Clrcr.lars^  containing  information 
relating  primarily,  to  inxsmational  aejrlcultui'al  tr'ide,  and  I'oraign  agricul- 
tural trsAo  and  monatar;'  pcjicies  affecting  United  States  sgricultaral 
interests,  13  now  being  published  oy  tli©  ?oreigii  .agricultural  Ser\'ice. 

These  Circulars  ere  designed  to  provide  uaefui  information  on  economic 
development a  in  foreign  countries  and  the  agricultural  production,  import 
reciuireuents  and  agricultural  trade  policies  of  tliose  countries. 

I-ublication  of  Circulars  in  the  nev  foreign  agricultnjral  trade  and 
policy  series  vill  he  at  ii'regular  lnterva\3  and  as  frequent  as  possible., 
Tv;o  already  have  been  published -•-Significance  of  I.'aproveraent  in^  Foreign 
Exch-Lyge  Reaerveo  for  U.S._  Agricultural  Trade  (FTMP-1^)  and  The_Japan£i3e 
Market  for  U.3.  Agricultural  ZTro^ucts  '(FIl'il?"2-';^h)  . 

Some  CirciJLl-ars  of  the  series  vill  analyze  the  effect  of  international 
end  monetary  f  in?jiclel  de'  elopmexxts  on  the  coiLpetitive  position  of  United 
States  farm  products  in  the  domestic  and  export  mar/iets .    Those  analyses  vill 
deal  vith  changes  in  the  dollar  position  in  foreign  covjjtries,  oxchange 
controls,  excnange  ratea,  and  in  currency  and  pajr.-irit^  agreements  among 
foreign  countries. 

Listributior:  of  the  nev  series  Circulere  vill  la  free  upon  recuest  to 
persons  in  the  Unitgd  States  by  tha  Foreign  Agriculturcl  Se'rvlce^  U.  3. 
Department  of  Agricu-lture,  Washington  25,  D,  C, 


j 

FCESlGK  CE0P3  AIJD  IviABOTS 

Published  -weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm  products 
by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  intoissts  infomed  of  current  crop 
and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  production,  prices, 
supplies  and  con&umption  of  farm  prodiicts,  and  other  factors  affecting 

j  vorld  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S. 

j  xAeeding  the  iiiformation  it  contains. 

i 

Foreign  Crops  and  l^arkets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  n..  need  foi-  this  publication,  please  tear  off 
the  eddrecGcgraph  imprint  vith  your  name  and  addi'esa  on  the  enclosing 
envelope,  pencil  "drop"  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
{  Service,  Room  5>922,  U.S.  Department  of  AgriculLture.  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  F0U1%TH  QUARTER  P^^  ANIWAL,  1953  l/ 
Fourth  Qiiarter : 

Over-all  factory  prcduction  of  dairy  products  increased  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1953  in  many  of  the  ir.portant  producing  countries  of  the  irorld  compared  \7±t'n 
the  corresponding  quartei  of  1952,  according  to  information  available  to  the 
Foreign  Agricultui^al  Service.    Butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk  output  showed 
suTcstantial  gains  in  this  period,  but  canned  milk  production  shoved  a  slight  drop 
belov/-  the  1952  level. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  unfavorable  conditions  reduced  milk  production 
in  the  October-December  quarter.    Drouglit  conditions  prevailed  in  some  of  the 
more  important  dairying  areas  of  Australia,  vhile  poor  past'ore  grovrbh  and  a 
shortage  of  satisfactory  feeda  curtailed  milk  production  in  Nev^  Zealand, 

Kiild  -./eather  in  Western  Europe  i/as  reflected  in  higher  milk  production 
in  most  couiitries  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Ample  feed  supplies  and  exceptionally  favorable  -reatx^ier  contributed  to  the 
increase  in  milk  production  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  final 
quai'ter  of  195  3  • 

Blotter  prodtiction  in  factories  i..  the  foui-th  quarter  of  1953  i^cse  7  percent 
above'TOTrnarable  1952.    Output  -.^as  up  in  Belgium,  Deamark,  Finland,  Western 
Germany,  Netherlands,  Svdtzerland,  Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the 
United"  State 3.    It  vra.s  do\m  in  Australia,  Nev  Zealand  and  Wor'.vay.  Production 
in  Direden  T'as  iTiaintained  at  approxiniately  the  1952  level. 

Cheese  output  '.vas  6  percent  higher  in  the  closing  quarter  of  1953  than  in 
the  sonc'peTiod.  a  year  ago,    Prrjduction  increased  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but 
decreased  in  Denmark,  Nori/ay  and  Sweden. 

Total  canned  milk  (condensed  and  evaporated)  production  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1953  was~6"  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Of  the  5  reporting  countries,  only 
ttie  Netherlands  and  Canada  indicated  increased  output  in  the  final  q^iarter. 

Dried  milk  production,  as  reported  by  7  coxintries,  showed  a  more  substantial 
gain  Fiiarrim7'other  dairy  product.    Output  for  the  October-December  period 
increased  in  all  reporting  countries  ^ath  the  exception  of  Sweden  and  Canada. 

Prospects  for  dairy  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  appear  to  be 
unfavorable.    In  Australia,  drought  conditions  prevailed  in  some  important  dairy- 
ing areas,  while  in  others,  floods  resulted  in  damage  to  dairy  farms  and  loss  of 
large  numbers  of  cows.    Dry  breather  over  most  of  New  Zeal.and  reduced  pasture 
growth  and  it  is  probable  that  lower  dairy  production  will  result. 

17    A  more  extensive  sta.temerit  will  soon  be  published  as  a  5^y<2lgn_Agri^i^^ 
g"irc-ular  available  frora  the  Foreign  Agricaltujcal  Service^  Uo  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C« 
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MiUc  and  butter  output  in  Denmark  is  sonevhat  higher  than  a  year 
ago<,    In  the  United  ICingdora^,  favorable  conditions  indicate  continued 
high  milk  production. 

With  some  increase  in  co\t  numbers  and  plentiful  feed  supplies, 
milk  production  in  Canada  shoiild  continue  at  a  high  level. 

Annual 

The  year  1953  as  a  whole  vas  a  good  one  for  dairy  production  in 
almost  all  of  the  major  producing  countries =    Favorable  weather  condi- 
tions, larger  dairy  cow  numbers,  and  in  some  countries,  a  higher  yield 
per  cow,  were  reflected  in  higher  milk  production.    Uith  more  milk 
available  for  manufacturing^;  the  over-all  output  of  dairy  products 
for  the  year  ran  well  above  1952.    — By  Regina  M.  i-Iurray,  based  in  part 
upon  U«  S,  Foreign  Service  reports. 

MEDITERMriEAU"  OLIVE  OIL  FRODUCTIOII  ABUI©AIOT  l/ 

Olive  oil  production  from  1953"^rop  olives  in  the  I'fediterranean  Basin 
is  e:cpected  to  be  abundant,  according  to  information  available  to  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,    A  preliminary  estimate  places  the  output  at 
1,159^000  short  tons  compared  with  the  revised  estimate  of  801,800  tons  of 
oil  from  1952-crop  olives  and  the  record  high  of  1,511,100  tons  from  the 

1951  cropo    2/    These  production  estimates  represent  the  total  oil  pressed 
including  allowances  made  for  consumption  by  growers  in  countries  reporting 
only  comraercial  production. 

The  ^4-5  percent  increase  in  oil  production  from  the  previous  year  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  1953  "^'^as  the  year  of  high  output  in  the  two-year 
cycle  normally  characteristic  of  olive  production  and  by  the  fact  that 
weather  conditions  0x1  the  whole  were  more  favorable  tiian  in  1952*  Spain 
was  an  outstanding  exception,  however,  to  the  generally  favorable  weather, 
as  drought  throughout  the  suniner  and  early  fall  greatly  reduced  the  size  of 
the  olive  crop.    Insect  damage  in  general  appears  to  have  been  less  than  in 

1952  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Italy  and  Greece.    Most  countries 
except  Greece  have  reported  that  the  quality  of  the  new  oil  is  uniformly 
good. 

An  increased  volume  of  oil  prodtiction  is  in  prospect  in  all  Mediter- 
ranean countries  this  season  except  T\irkey,  Algeria,  and  Israel,    The  most 
significant  expansion,  however,  is  in  Portugal,  Greece,  Italy  and  Tunisia 
where  record  or  near-record  crops  have  been  reported,    Kormally  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece  and  Portugal  account  for  80  percent  of  the  total  Mediterranean 
production, 

17  A  more  extensive  statement  ■\-7ill  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture Circular  available  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U,S,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,C.  2/  This  is  11,000  tons  more  than 
the  early  forecast  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  I-!arkets,  December  1^,  1953* 
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OLIVE  OIL  l/s    Estimated  production  in  the  Mediterranean 
averages  1935-39  and  19'i-5-^i-9,  annual  1950-1953 


Basin, 


(short  tons) 


C  cuntry 


Average 


1935-39 


19^^5-^i^ 


1950 


1951 


1953  ?■/ 


EUROPE 


France . « . . ^ 

Greece  

Italy  

Portugal • . f 
Spain, , . o . . 


0^000 


Yugoslavia, 


MIDDLE  EAST 

Israel. , 0, • . .  • . « 
Syria. . . . . . « . . . . 

Lebanon . . . c , . ,  a . 


131,500 
256,000 

6U,ooo 
3/  357,^00 
3/  5,900 


h/  7,000 


500 


Turkey, 


^i+,000 


AFRICA 
Algeria. 

French  Morocco , . , 
Libya. ........... 


20,000 
10,300 
^■9,300 
2,600 


7,000 
132,5^^0 
189,800 
67,1+60 
365,200 

1|,020 


3/  2,500 
l^-,900 
10,800 
38,000 


17,600 
11,800 
.'+2,300 


9,000 

Jj-2,000 
200,000 

U'i,200 
200,000 
800 


1,000 
J|,ij-00 

3,300 

50,000 


20, 500 
11,000 
Uil-.OOO 


3,5 


:>ou 


13,000 
155,200 
390,000 
117,000 
770,000 
3,200 


200 
5,500 
11,000 
1+0,000 


28, 000 
2l+,0C0 
50,000 
l+,000 


7,000 
77,000 

200,000 
57,700 

300,000 

3,000 


2,000 
5,500 
8,000 

60,000 


29,000 
13,000 

38,600 

1,000 


12,000 
173,000 
300,000 
150,000 
330,000 
'4,000 


1,500 
6,500 

11,000 

30,000 


28,000 

].8,000 

90,000 

5,000 


1.  \J  OO'J-  ft........ 


968,500 


17  Total  oil  pressed  from  olivi 
extracted  from  residue.    2/  Pr 


906,920 


S3S , 700 ; 1 , 611 , 100 ;    801 ,800:1,159, OOP 


grown  in  the  years  indicated;  excludes  oil 
_         ilirainary,    3/    A.verago  of  less  than  5  years. 
hj    Territory  formerly  laio^.m  as  Palestine. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service 
officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  other  information, 

Spain's  oil  production  is  now  estimated  at  330,000  tons,  or  10  percent 
more  than  the  outturn  frcjm.  the  1952  crop.    The  olive  harvest,  ho\r:.ver,  was 
a  disappointment  because  a  large  crop  normally  is  expected  to  follow  a  low 
outturn  and  oil  from  the  1953  olives  is  less  than  one -half  the  outpiit  from 
1951,  the  previous  year  of  high  production.    Nevertheless,  this  volmie  of 
oil,  together  \d.th  a  carry-over  from  last  season  of  at  least  100,000  tons,  is 
expected  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Spain's  domestic  requirements  and  to 
provide  some  50,000  tons  for  export  and  carry-over* 

Italy's  olive  oil  output  may  approximate  300,000  tons,  representing  a 
50  percent  increase  from  last  season.    However,  this  tonnage  would  be  almost 
one -fourth  less  than  the  record  production  of  1951 • 
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Greece  expects  173,000  tons  of  oil,  the  third  largest  volume  of  record. 
The  decrease  of  roughly  10  percent  from  earlier  expectations  is  attributed 
to  heavy  and  late  infestation  of  the  olive  fruit  by  the  Dacus  fly.    As  a 
result,  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  generally  below  average. 

Portugal  anticipates  a  record  outturn  of  150,000  tons  of  oil  or  over 
two  and  one -half  times  the  tonnage  from  the  1952  crop.    The  problems  arising 
from  this  year's  over-supply,  position  will  be  enhanced  by  the  increased 
availabilities  in  most  other  Mediterranean  comtries* 

Total  oil  obtained  from  crushings  in  France  is  estimated  at  12,000 
tons  or "an  increase  of  70  percent  from  the  previous  year.  Yugoslavia's 
outturn. is  believed  to  be  up  about  one-third.     :  ...... 

Oil  production  in  the  Middle  East  is  down  as  a  result  of .the. sharp 
drop  in  Turkey  where  output  is  reported  at  one -half  the  previous . season  * s 
tonnage.    Syria  and  Lebanon .■  appear  to  have  the  normal  output  of  a  "good" 
year. 

North  Africa  likely  has  a  near-record  tonnage  of  olive  oil,  resulting 
largely: from  Tunisia's  excellent  output  of  an  estimated  90>000  tons.  This 
volume  of  production  has  been  approached  or  exceeded  in  Tunisia  only. twice 
in  the  past  ik  years.    Production  in  Algeria  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
less  than  last  season.    Output  the  past  3  years,,  however,  has  been  relatively 
constant.    French  Morocco  report?  a  large  production  and  a  better-than-average 
outturn; is  likely  in  Libya. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultxiral  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  reports. 


COSTA  RICA'S  TRADE  IN  FATS 
AND  OILS  INCREASES 

Costa  Rica  imported  5^277  short  tons  of  fats  and  oils  during  1953  com- 
pared with  ^,983  tons  in  1952,  reports  J.  D.  Dodge  and  F.  Pena,  American 
Embassy,  San  Jose.    The  bulk  of  the  total — 4,082  tons — consisted  of  hog  lard, 
virtually  all  from  the  United  States,    Principal  remaining  imports  consisted 
of;    hydrogenated  oils  and  greases — 371  tons:  vegetable  cooking  oils — 222; 
soybean  oil--178;  vegetable  lard--159i  cottonseed  oil--95;  linseed  oil--50; 
olive  oil— 39;  cod  liver  oil — 37;  and  castor  oil — 26  tons. 

All  of  the  hydrogenated  oils  and  greases,  vegetable  cooking  oils, 
cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil  came  from  the  United  States.    The  bulk  of  the 
vegetable  lard  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands.    Most  of  the 
linseed  oil,  castor  oil,  cod  liver  oil  and  olive  oil  came  from  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  States,  Norway,  and  Spain,  respectively. 
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In  contrast  to  only  5  tons  in  1952>  Costa  Rica  exported  592 
tons  of  African  palm  oil  last.  year*-58l  tonp  to  the  United  States 
and  11  tons  to  Panama.    Exports  of  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts 
totaled  3^3  tons,  shipped  largely  to  Israel. 

Costa  Rica's  total  production  of  palm,  oil  iri,1953  "wa-s  reported 
at  1,280  tons.    Some  800  tons  were  sold  domestically,,  principally 
to  the  local  margarine  factory. 

Production  of  hog  lard,  all  consumed  locally,,  rose  to  1,100 
tons  compared  with  89O  tons  in  1952.    The  estimated  100  tons  of 
coconut  oil  produced  in  1953  was  consumed  by  the  local  soap  in-  '  •  -   '  ■ 
dustry.    Reliable  estimates  for  production  of  other  vegetable 
■oils,  made  from  sesame,  cotton  or  peanuts,  are  not  available. 

(The  following  item  is  for  immediate  release) 

CUBAN  RICE  SHIPMENTS 

TO  BE  RESUlffiD      ,:  '.  .  '     '     '  ' 

The  Cuban  Government,  under  decree  No.  688  has  amended 'the 'March  I3 
decree  No.  ^30^  which  permitted  the  entry  . of  600,000  c[uintals  of  rice 
into  the  Free  Zone  at  Matanzas  to  be  held  there  until  permitted  entry 
by  the  Cuban  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  new  decree,  retroactive  to  April  1,  permits  entry  up  to 
600,000  quintals  (about  608,000  bags  of  100  pounds)  at  the'  low-duty 
rate  for  entry  through  any  port  for  the  period  April  1  tp  June  "^0",  ' 
195^'    This  is  in  conformity  with  the  agreement  between  the  Unitfed 
States  and  Cuba  on  rice  entered  into  in  December  1952.    The  total  low- 
duty  quota  for  July  1953  ■'^'^  June  195^  now  stands,  at  5;2Uo,000  quintals 
(531^000  bags).    It  is  expected  that  import  permits  f or  tlie  'iBW-duty 
quota  will  be  issued  by  April  20.    The  new  quota  year  begins  July  1, 
195^ ^  and  under  terms  of  the  agreement,  a  new  quota  will  be  issued  by 
Cuba  on  or  before  that  date.  .  ' 

(The  foregoing  item  is  for  immediate  release) 

SWITZERLAND  INCREASES  .  '  - 

RICE  IMPORTS  IN  1953 

Rice  imports  into  Switzerland  in  1953  totaled  53A77^000  pounds 
compared  with  25,66^,000. pounds  in  the  preceding  ye^r.    Imports  from 
the  United  States  totaled  7^583^000  pounds,  the  largest  quantity  since 
1950,  when  13,120,000  pounds  were  imported  from  that  country'.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  rice  imports  in  1953  were  from  Italy,  and  ik-  percent 
were  from  the  United  States. 
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SWITZERLAND:    Rice  imports,  averages  I936-45,  annual  19J+6--53 


Italy  ; 

United = 

other  • 

I  ear  : 

States ' 

Egypt: 

Brazij.  : 

Thai3.and ' 

countries 

Total 

1,000  • 

1,000  ' 

1,000  ' 

1,000  ; 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds : 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

poionds 

Average : 

1935.1+0  : 

Semi -milled. 

y— S  I  1       <^  1  .  f\. 

2h,2h2 

9: 

5,218 

2,103 

2,821 

6,229 

ifO,622 

Milled. ..........  c . 

1,273 

6,101 

...^.^.9,8.1.. 

11 

^,678 

ii-,823 

17,972 

Total . , . ♦ e  

26 , 520 . 

6^116 

6,299 

2,11^+ 

7,^99 

10,052 

58,59^ 

I9I4-I-I+5 

Semi -milled. 

2,olo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,819 

Milled, . , 0  

1,013 

5,0^^7 

0 

7,610 

0 

117 

13 ,787 

Total .......  0 . 

3,831 

5,048 

0 

7,61c 

0 

117 

16,606 

19^6 

Semi-milled. 

0 

0 

0 

1/ 

0 

0 

1/ 

Milled  0 . , . . 

161 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 

178 

Total  

:  161. 

16 

0 

1/ 

c 

1 

178 

19^7 

Semi -milled. ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

12 

:  12 

Milled.  ..,-.,...00. 

1^0C4; 

4 

1 

16,260 

0 

3,065 

20,93^ 

Total. . . , . ,  

,  1,604 

:  4 

1 

.  16,260 

:  0 

3,077 

20,9^6 

19^+8 

Semi -milled. . . . 0 . . 

2,753 

0 

13,130 

:  0 

:  0 

:  1 

:  15,884 

Milled,  e » . . . 

£53 

114 

:  8,lol 

0     1.  1  r- 

3,415 

:  1,798 

2/  12,622 

31,963 

Total  

:  3,606 



114 

:  21,291 

3,i+l5 

:  1,798 

.  2/  12,623 

if7,8i+7 

I9I+9 

■ 

• 

Semi -milled  

:  20, if 97 

;  0 

:  357 

:  0 

:  0 

:  1 

:  20,855 

Milled, . . 0  

-\  t-\  111 

:  12,444- 

:  7,807 

:  6,466 

2,063 

:  3,935 

:  1,462 

:  3^,177 

Total.  

■  32,9^1 

7,307 

0,823 

:  2,063 

:  3,935 

1,463 

:  55,032 

1950 

• 

Semi -milled. ,  

:  48,224- 

0 

:  0 

:  2,170 

:  0 

:  195 

:  50,589 

Milled. .......  0 .. . 

:  Uif,677 

•13,120 

:  567 

:  ^3 

:  634 

:  2,323 

:  61,364 

Total.  

"  92,901 

.13,120 

:  5b7 

:  2,213 

:  6j4 

:  2,5lS 

:  111,953 

1951 

:  13,484 

Semi -milled. ...... 

:  11,285 

:  0 

:  0 

:  2,199 

:  0 

:  0 

Milled.  

12,632 

0 

0 

:  841 

:  5^2 

:.  19,^+69 

Total  

:  23,917 

■  ■-   1  .-'1  ' 

0 

:  2,199 

:  041 

5^2 

:  32,953 

1952 

Semi -milled. . , c , , . 

:  11,^11 

:  66 

0 

:  0 

:  0 

:  43 

:  11,520 

Milled  

:  12,134 

.  1,883 

:  0 

1/ 

\  12 

:  115 

:  14,144 

Total. ........... 

:  23,5^+5 

•  1,9^^-9 

0 

:  1/ 

:  12 

158 

:  25,66U 

1953 

Semi -milled  

:  26,165 

113 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

:  26,278 

Milled.  

:  l8,9Ul 

.  7,i+70 

:  0 

:  0 

:  U86 

:  2 

:  26,899 

Total  

:  ^5,106 

7,583 

:  0 

:  0 

:  2 

:  53,177 

1/  Less  than  500  pounds „    2/  Includes  9,1^3,000  pounds  from  Ur\iguay. 


Source:    Jahresstatistik  des  Aussenhandels  der  Schweiz. 
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COLOi.'SI/v  REQUIRES  RICE 
II/IPORTS.  IN  1^3k 

Cclciabia  probably  will  be  a  net  importer  of  rice  in  ly-^h^  even 
though  .it  export'cd  arcund  26,000  metric  tons  of  rice  Iv.Gt  year*  The 
1953  crop,  harvested  principally  in  October,  'vas  sub staixti ally  smaller 
than  expected.    "Indications         arc  that  approxirnately  200,000  metric 
tons  of  liulled  ipice  were  pro>"'.uced  "in  ly!i?3>  a  reduction  of  23,000  tons 
iro'".i  the  precedin{5  season*  •  ■  

Lr-to  in  1953  ColomLda  had  oxported  over  2 5,000. :;;e trie  tons  from  . 
the  1952  liarvest,  r.nd  official  estimates  j^laced.  the  1953  pro;^^._  at 
even  hirrher  level  thar'.  in  the  year  before.-  The.  price  began  to  clirb 
steadily,  hG-;;ever,  and  by  early  195^:-  it  beeaine.  necessary.  ^"0?"  ^'p''- 
Govern-iient  to  iinpoi-t  rice.    Bids  ..■ere  accepted,  in  Ja:i;.'ary  o.nd  around 
2^500  raetric  tone  of  rice  eventually  A'ere  purchased  frp]'\  TJnited  States 
e:q:-crtcrG,  of  which  1,500  nietric  tons  ^'ere  shipped  in  Febraary. 

Colombia's  .'i.9?^<-  rice  crop  alr^ost  certainly  .'/i..ll  .'.-:-;ceed  that  of 
last  year.    Ilew  areas  are  coiiiing  into  production  on  additiona.l 
irrigation  projects o    H-'arly  all  tlv;  irri^^'^^ble  land  .in  the  Saldan^j, 
project  will  be  in  production  this  year,  and  iV.ost  of  it  is  bf:in;: 
devoted  to  rict.;.    It  is  uxpected  that  we-ither  c  onditions  in  Bo.livar 
and  Cord-cba  -./ill  improve  this  year,  ar/i  that  hi';;iicr  rice  yieri.ds  will 
result.  : 


U.Sc  RICE  •       •  ■■  ■  ....... 

E>CF0RT3  ^  ,  " ' 

United  S'bAtes  rice  •■exports  during;  tiis  first  ]mj.f  c-^f  th;^  19i;3-5'^ 
L^arketing  season  (Au ;u3t-July)  totaled  9,-'-:;('^i,CO0  bafis  .{lOO  pounds) 
cO'Uparei  r;±th  .9^''-'^i"^''J00  'oa,'".s  in  the  ccrr^isx^ondinG  pe,rii;/I  of  the  "...'ro- 
cediuij  yearo    More-  than  50  percent  of  the  .tDtal  w:a3.  (-ixpivrted  to  Asj.a, 
despit-.3  th-  fact  that  shipments  declined  "lih-arrply  .to  .some  cqiint-rles  of 
that  Continent.    PJxports  cn  the  other  hf:r.d,  .were  . largest  to  covj:xtrie=-; 
in  th^--  "Je^-'tern  Her::ii^phere  and  liiuroiy.;  tha::-ln  the  .cQr^respondijir-  period 
of  the  year  b-efore.-  •  -    .  .  .  . 


No  si,:;;aificance  is  attached  t')  the  fact  th^at  rice  exports  in 
January  l'$^k  of  1,393,000  bags  vrei-e  lover  than  2,226,000  ba^^o  in  the 
corresponding  moiith  of  1953 >  ^'^■'2"  the  reaoon  that  in  oar.Iy  1953  3:ice 
■'as  eiqvorted  undv^r  alloc."-'.tii.-'ri  and  rji'ice  controls^  i,'hereas  in  ISo'-^j 
ext)crt  sales  were  e3"i.tiri-:ly  ccoi^uercial  transactions  on  a  free  raarket. 
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BICE;    United  States  exports  to  specified  countries, 
January  195^>  with  coiriTjarisons- 1/ 
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>  Hi 

1  n 

!  •  • 

ST  1  « 

O' 

\        h'j2 : 

0 

Philippines  «... 

>L[.i  :■ 

■                ^  1 

1  '-r  ?     J. ,  i_'t  ^.J 

590 ! 
0  J 

0 

0: 

•J./     ■  * 

►"^  "■•7Q< 
•  s /  p . 051 < 

1  Q. 

>  0 

r  5,^30! 

6l6 

>  ;'^-j!-6li 

!         515 ! 

!  1.^6? 

t  0 
0 

!  Oi 

Oj 
Oj 

•                   ^  1 

:  9: 

S               ^  1 

':2; 

7otal •.(».. ..••9. «••*••• 

:  10,062! 

11,736 

•          f  J-'-  •  < 

5,15B! 

1,610- 

1,366 

Total  Oceaiiia ............. 

:  13' 

Ip 

11 ! 

3: 

-1 
X 

:  73: 
:  h'. 

i  22 
3/ 

:  22j 

0: 

0 

Other  Africa  

->  / 

•  hi 

Total .........o. .•.•*••« 

I  17,239- 

9,^-72: 

1,^93 

led  at  6^,'  percent 


Januar;,' 


n,  broken,  screenings  and  brewerc '  rice  and  rou'jh 


2/    Prej.ii;iinary.    3/    Les.-;  than 


justed  to  include  all  programs  of  the  Department  of  Deft;a.ise  and 


the  Foreign  Operation  Adiaini  strati  on. 


tSource:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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U.  S,  TOBACCO  SXPOETS  . 
IB  FSBEUAP.Y  195^1 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobeoco  in  FoLruarj  195^ > 
totaled  19.0  million  pounds  valued  at  $11.9  million.    These  figures  vere 
about  one-third  "belo-w  the  proceeding  month  and  15  tjercent  "below  February 
1953. 

jSxports  of  U.  3;  unmanufactured  tobacco,  February 
195^,  January -Feb ruaiy  195^  vith.  ccmpjsrisons 


(^port  Weight) 


Type  ■ 

r        0  Uj.  u.cLl  J'  1 

y  Ui  --AcLi.  J 

Ton  -"I?^*!-! 
0  all  ,  —  J  0  U  f  < 

0  cuJ  •  — .,'  <:?  u  , 

:      1953-  • 

1?5^  : 

1953  : 

1  000 

1 , 000  ; 

1  000 

1  000 

«      pounu.s  1 

ccunds  < 

;       7,5^^1  : 

li;,86c  i 

'  ^41,650  : 

itl,38o 

:  1,367': 

1,586  •: 

2,593  ; 

2,662 

'Virginia  fire -cured. . . . ,  =  , 

:           t06  ; 

19^  : 

972  : 

337 

Dark-fired  Kentucky-Tennessee, . 

;       1.637  : 

858 

^,701 

1,835 

:          '.135  : 

i^35 

1,218  : 

Sk9 

:          163  : 

258 

286 

:            89  : 

66  ; 

lj-9 

107 

^20 

:  153 

:  257 

190 

339 

:  110 

;  111 

;  139 

:  h2l 

550 

:  762 

:  22,910 

:  lS,0ii9 

:  53,656 

Declared  Talua,  million 

• 
• 

:        ih  ,1 

:  11.9 

:  3^.0 

:  33.6 

Compiled  in  the  Foraign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 


Sxports  of  flue -cured  tobacco  at  1^.9  rcillion  pom-ids  in  February  of 
this  year  vere  15  percent  below  those  for  Febr'.iary  1953 .    Moat  other  types 
showed  even  more  substantial  decreases,  but  exports  of  Burley  and  cigar 
filler  -were  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  first  tvo  months  of  the  current  year  total  leaf  tobacco  exports 
ivere  6  percent  below  a  year  e8J:'lier.  ^kports  of  flue -cured  and  Burley  vere 
about  the  same  in  the  tvo  periods  and  those  of  Green  Eiver  and  cigar  filler 
Tjere  up  moderately. 

Exports  of  fire-cured,  Maryland,  one-sucker  and  cigar  vrapper  and 
binder  vere  off. 

Exports  of  cigarettes,  and  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  vere  lover  in  February 
195^  and  in  January -February  195^  than  in  the  like  1953  periods.     Sxports  of 
cigars,  cheroots  and  smoking  tobacco  in  packages  vere  higher.    Fxports  of 
cheving  tobacco  and  snuff  vere  higher  in  February  but  lover  in  the  tvo-month 
January -February  period. 
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EzportB  of  U.  S.  Tobacco  Eroducte,  February,  1954  with  Comparisons 


Class  of  Products 

.  February 

~    -CO  iJ  m 

;  1953 

;  195^ 

;  1953 

1954 

Cigars  and  Cher 00 ta 

:  301 

:  726 

;  52^ 

:  1,533 

cigarettes 

:  1,3^*7, 912 

; 1,182,762 

:2, 654, 066 

:  2,456, 95^^ 

Chevrlng  tobacco  and  anuff  < 

I  110: 

132: 

240, 

223 

Smoking  tobacco  in  packages  ; 
(1,000  pounds)  : 

63! 

88 

Smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  : 
(1,000  pounds)    ,  : 

3^8! 

202: 

729: 

253 

Declared  value  million  dollars 

4.9; 

k.6: 

9.9:* 

9.6 

Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 


U.  S.  NEAT  SXIOETS 
TO  CUBA  rECLIlNlE 

Shipments  of  meat  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  declined  sharply  in 
1953  from  tlie  high  level  of  a  year  earlier.    Most  of  the  reduction  from 
1952  was  accounted  for  by  decreased  ehipnents  of  pork,  but  there  was  also 
a  sharp  decline  in  beef  exports,  which  fell  from  the  unusually  high  volume 
reached  in  1952. 

Cuba  is  by  far  the  largest  importer  of  United  States  meat  products. 
Exports  to  Cuba  last  year  made  up  16  percent  of  all  meat  and  28  percent  of 
the  pork  shipped  to  all  countries.    United  States  exports  of  pork  to  Cuba 
in  1953,  amounting  to  over  22  million  pounds,  were  36  percent  less  than 
the  high  level  of  I952  but  compared  favorably  with  those  of  both  I950  and 
1951.    Cuban  imports  of  pork  are  chiefly  bacon  and  salt  pork.    The  United 
Ste.te8  is  the  major  source  of  Cuba's  foreign  supplies  of  pork. 

Apparently  hog  slaughter  in  Cuba  during  the  pe.et  winter  slaughter 
season  was  not  greatly  different  from  a  year  earlier.    Most  of  the  hogs 
slaughtered  are  consimaed  as  fresh  pork,  although  one  packer  in  Havana 
has  increased  production  of  luncheon  meat  and  sausage  from  locally 
produced  hogs.    Flroduction  of  pigs  weigliing  75  to  150  pounds  for  roast 
pig  during  the  Christmas  holiday  season  assumes  large  proportions. 
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Lush  pastures,  tha  continued  anforcement  of  maatleas  Fridays,  and 
reduced  purchasing  povar  cojitrlouted  to  make,-  Cuhan  supplies  of  "beef 
practically  adequate  in  1953  .     In  early  March  a  quantity  of  "beef  im- 
ported in  1953  still  remained  in  freezers  in  addition  to  an  accumulation 
of  "beef  in  storage  from  domestic  production.    Under  current  conditions 
it  is  anticipated  that  "beef  imports  vill  remain  small  during  the  current 
year.    Apparently  there  has  "been  no  significant  change  in  cattle  numbers 
in  Cuha  since  1952  and  cattle  slaughter  in  1953  "was  estimated  to  be  about 
as  large  as  a  year  earlier. 

Cuba  obtains  most  of  its  supplies  of  fresh  and  salted  beef  in 
the  United  States.    Hoveyer,  most  of  the  jerked  beef,  -which  is  by  faz' 
the -largest  beef  item  imported,  is  shipped  in  from  Uruguay,  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica,    Imports  of  beef  from  the  United  States  during  1S"^53 
amounted  to  only  o3,000  pounds  compared  with  1,211,000  poiinds  in  1952. 

United  States  exports  of  fresh  and  frozen  lamb  and  mutton  to  Cuba 
increased  substantially  during  1953  although  the  total  for  the  yeai' 
■was  onI.y  30,000  pounds,    ilxports  of  sausage,  sausage  ingredients  and 
miscellaneous  cured  and  canned  meats  in  total  during  1953  "were  slightly 
greater  than  in  each  of  the  praceeding  t'wo  years.    United  States 
exports  of  those  items  amounted  to  312,000  pounds  in  1953. 


United  States:    Ebcports  of  meat  products  to  Cuba, 
1935-39  average  ajtid  annual  19^9-53 


Item  [ 

Aver age : 
1935-39: 

19^9  ; 

1950  = 

1951  : 

1952  ; 

1,000  : 
Porinds  . 

1,000  : 
Pounds  ' 

1,000 

Pounds 

1,000  : 
.  Pounds  : 

1,000 
Pounds  : 

1,000 
Pounds 

l6. 

2k' 

29 

53: 

:  £6,930 

1,211 

63 

Pork,  excluding 'lard 

:  5,^50: 

15,231 

22,283 

3^,872 

:  22,387 

^^utton  and  lamb 

(except  canned)   . . 

1  16 

:  13 

:  12 

:  17 

:  30 

Other  1/  

:  ^32 

:  379 

:  301 

:  312 

Total  

:  5;6li4 

:  16,537 

:  23,20ii 

:  27,262 

:  36,ii01 

22J92 

1/  Includes  fresh  and  canned  sausage,  cured  sausage  ingredients  and  other 
canned  meats  n.a.c. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Scrrvice.  Compiled  i"rom  official  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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LI\'SSTCCK  PRICES  DECLIIIE 
SEARPLY  IF  AUSTRL^i 

Meat  production  in  Austria  increased  mcderatoly  during  1953  <3.iie 
to  a  liquidation  of  livestock  numbers  and  laeat-aniriial  prices  dropped 
significantly.    The  Government  introduced  measures  to  stabilize  meat- 
animal  output  and  to  support  prices.    Meat  exports  increased  materially 
and  imports  declined. 

The  post'.'ar  rebuilding  of  herds  v;as  intermpted  temporarily  in 
1951  because  of  a  feed  shortage.    Livestock  marketings  were  reduced 
and  there  -/as  a  'general  vaeat  shortage  in  the  smaner  and  fall  of  1951  • 
By  contrast,  the  concentrate  feed  supply  in  1952  vas  the  largest  for 
any  postwar  year,  vith  increased  indigenous  production  and  larger  im- 
ports.   Livestock  marketings  increased  and  there  ^j8.s  considerable 
decline  in  prices  for  Glauo;htor  livestock  in  late  1952,  even  though 
the  Q-overnnieut  piirchased  and  stored  the  surplus  output.  Marketings 
increased  further  in  1953  sj-'id  output  of  m.cat  reached  such  levels  that 
for  the  first  time  since  the  close  of  the  ";ar  surpluses  appeared 
viiich  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  country  if  acceptable  prices 
-^ere  to  be  maintained,    i'lumbers  of  all  classes  c,f  livestock,  on  farms 
vcre  reduced  ir^  1953  • 

Actions  tak.on  by  the  iVustrian  Governir.ent  to  s'apport  prices  have 
included  lirndtations  on  iiiiportc,  chan^-ec  in  e;:char-;e  rates  for  foreigii 
shipu'ents,  and  paxtial  freight  refunds  for  cattle  sold  iri  foreign 
markets.    The  Government  haa  the  authority  to  involco  prc-ducticn  controls 
on  hogs  but  has  not  taken  this  action.    Hog  prices  dipped  to  an  vin- 
usiJialJ.y  Ic-'v  leve3.  in  early  1953  hut  have  since  recovered  somevhat. 

The  parliament  has  i;^assed  a  Liv^jstock  Fattening  Act  under  vhich 
sugar  beet  groxrers  are  repaired  to  purchase  and  fatten  for  their  ovn 
acco;.mt  or  uxider  contract  c,  certain  n-jmber  of  cattle  on  the  basis  of  the 
toniiage  of  sugar  beets  delivered  to  the  processing  plants.    Under  this 
legisla,tion  distilleries  aa^e  also  required  to  fatten  specified  numbers 
of  cattle.    The  purpose:  of  this  act  is  to  reduce  beef  supplies  in  the 
fall  v;hen  hog  slaughter  i;:;  seasonally  largo  and  to  transfer  local 
surplus  cattle  to  areas  \:"tiore  tlaere  are  adequate  supplies  of  beet  tops, 
pulp,  m.olasses  and  distillers  slop.    The  fa,ttened  animals  are  marketed 
mostly  in  the  late  vinter  and  early  sinking, 

E::port3  of  cattle  from  Austria  during  1953  were  chiefly  to  .Italy 
and  Western  Germany,    Shipments  of  beef  were  mostly  to  Italy  and  Denmark 
and  pork  ^/as  shipped  r^nly  to  Denmark,  France  and  the  ITetherlands . 
A  moderate  amount  of  cannel  beef  -jas  also  exTJorted  to  Italy  with  smaller 
amounts  going  to  other  comtries. 
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AIoTI_GCAT  CAJvlPAIGN 
IN  WTEZUliiiA 

The  Venezv.elan  government  is  proceeding  ^rith  its  anti-goat  .carGpaic^i 
in  the  interest  of  soil  conservation  and  vesetative  reforestation,  ac- 
cording to  Jaines  li.  Kempton,  Agricultural  Attache ^  American  Errtbassy,  Caracas. 

The  anti-goat  prograiTi  started  on  the  Isla  Margarita  (about  200  miles 
east  of  Caracas)  where  all  cut  5,000  of  '6,500  goats  have  been  eliminated 
since  January  195^.    The  campaign  is  no"  beginning  in  the  State  of  Lara 
(about  150  miles  i;'est  of  Caracas)  -.rhere  the  I95O  census  co-jjntcd  352,50? 
head.    Some  indications  suggest  that  the  Lara  goat  herd  may  be  5  times 
the  above  figuxe,  ■  .  . 

The  I-'linistry  of  Agriculture  nov^  has  a  progrem  underway  on  the  Isla 
Margarita  to  reforest  devastated  slopes  -dth  seed3.ing  trees.    A  re- 
forestation prograii  is  also  planned  for  the  State  of  Lara  after  successful 
completion  of  the  anti-goat  campoigru 

The  sharp  decline  in  prices  of  goat  skins  ■.-•■■iich  began  last  August 
contributed  appreciably  to  the  initiation  of  the  vigorous  campaign  'v^aged 
against  the  goat  pests.    In  August,  a  do:i^>ri  skins  were  vrorth  $lU,Uo  but 
by  November  the  price  \7as  $5,-'-i-0..    la  the  past  the  j,)roduction  of  goat 
slsins  in  the  State  of  Lai-a  alone  has  eA  -:ragod  36,000  raontlfl.y. 


ECUADOR  IWxCH/^.SES  U.  3. 
pajI^TRY  BRKEDIKG  STOCK 

Tlic  United  States  has  developed  the  finest  poultry  breeding  stock 
in  tlie  world.    The  importa-nce  of  this  is  i!:dicated  by  the  interest  forei£^ 
coimtries  continue  to  demonstrate  in  ^  anting  United  States  hatching  eggs 
or  baby  chicks  for  improidLg  their  flocks. 

Ecuador  is  a  case  in  point.    In  an  attempt  to  promote  the  growth  ' 
of  the  Ecuadoran  j>ouiti"'.'-  industry,  the  Mnisti^y  of  Economy  has  agreed 
to  Irap'Ort  20,000  month-old  clucks  fro;:a  the  United  States  for  the  account 
of  far:/iers  and  to  that  effect  advertised  in  the  local  press  that  inter- 
ested parties  shoiild  place  orders  for  not  less  than  3.0  females  and  2  males 
and  deposit  the  value  thereof  at  the  Coastal 'Grc;Wors*  Association  in  ■ 
Quaya.qu:.l.    The  deJ ivered  price  was  given  at  abo^it  sjGccO  per  chick. 
Response  from  f arm.,\r  •  exct-c'dtd  expectations  and  by  April  1  the  goal  was 
reached.    As  of  I'larcli  10  they  hod  ordere<l  and  paid  for  all  together 
16,520  chicks,  as  follows: 


^5ales 


Females 


Total 


Plymouth  Rock 
Rhode  Island 
IJyandotte 


879 
1,353 

501 


^,505 

6,776 


>,33^. 

8,13^^ 


27735 


535 
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DPJOISE: -BRITISH  £GG  AGBEEl^lENT 
TSEMII^TiS  JIJKS  30,  195^4 

Since  April  1,  195"^  l^itad  Kingdom  contracts  for  egg  and  poultry 
productB  with  various  countries  of  the  vorld  have  "been  tenainated  except 
for  Deninark.    In  the  case  of  Dermiark,  accordiijg  to  L.  I,  Madson,  American 
ilnbassy,  Copenhagen,  experts  of  eggs  to  the  Jnited  Kingdoa  vill  take  place 
in  accordance  vith  the  Danish -British  oj^g  agreement,  vhich  went  into  effect 
on  October  1,  1953 . 

The  suhstance  of  the  agreement  vas  tliat  two-thirds  of  the  Danish  export 
should  go  to  tile  United  Kingdom.    The  price  daring  the  period  Octoher  1  - 
Decerrher  30,  1953  remained  unchanged,  as  compared  to  the  preceding  year, 
aiid  the  price  from  Januaiy  1  to  Octo'ber  1,  195^  should  have  "been  slightly 
loT^or  than  for  the  oame  period  the  year  'Dof^re. 

iarfective  April  1,  195^  tlie  British  had  completely  lifted  the  require- 
ment that  imports  from  ell  countries  should  "be  handled  "by  the  Government 
except  Danraark.    Though  "by  mutual  und.eretaiiding,  an  amendment  to  the  Danish- 
British  egg  agreement  vas  enacted  recently.    According  to  this  amendment, 
the  ai^reeaent  will  not  "be  effective  during  the  period  July  l-Gcto"ber  1,  195^  • 
Trade  vill  then  "be  fi'eed  and  tlie  price  will  be  sub.ject  to  free  price  for- 
mation.   However,  if  the  average  ezport  price  in  this  aiuiimer  period  should 
go  "below  the  price  fized  in  the  agreement',  Denmark  will  only  bear  a  small 
portion  of  the  Iosb.    Denmark  will  only  gain  a  small  part  of  the  profit 
if  the  free  price  should  30  a"bove  the  average  ex'ort  price. 


COTTON  EARV^T 
I?j  PASAGUAY 

Current  harvest  of  the  1953-5^  cotton  crop  in  Paraguay  is  expected  to 
yield  about  6o,000  "bales  (of  ^00  pounds  gross)  of  which  approximately  ^6,000 
balee  will  "be  available  for  exvovt,  according  to  C.  P.  Torrey,  American 
Siibaasy,  Asuncion.    Production  in  1952-53  totaled  53, '^'O  bales  with  exports 
of  1^3,000  beles. 

Harvested  acreage  this  year  is  estimated  at  j.60,000  acres,  as  compared 
with  130,000  in  1952-53.    Consumption  for  the  "[-month,  period  Augu-^t  through 
February  is  estimated  at  9,000  bales,  a  higher  rate  thasi  the  average  of 
1,000  bales  a  month  in  1952-53 ^    Approximately  JGO  bales  of  old-crop  cotton 
remained  in  the  hands  of  expoi'ters  on  I^iarch  1,  195^,  "the  beginning  of  tlie 
now  crop  year. 

Government-established  minimum  prices  for  seed  cotton  to  be  paid  to 
farmers  for  the  1953-5^  crop  were  raised  by  ^20  per  10  iri.los  (6.O5  cents  a 
pound)  to  <^6s  (19.65  cents),  (16.63  cents),  and  (fii^j  (13-61  cents)  for 

Grades  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively. 
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^^^tHE^jL-A.-^^-"^"^^^"^       ^  oxiJcrt  subsidy 

'  ■  Para§:';uayan  ports   lviini!;im  price  ij  ' 

GuaraTiie;s  per    .     "tT.o.  cents  actually  received  c/ 

Grade         ■  metric  tori  3/  'LJl2^^}^  U>S,  centr.  a  pound  _ 


1 


y,i04  27.53  30.9^;- 


2  .  Q/hG  27„05  SO.Hlf 

3  ■  8,739  ■  26.58  29.9^ 
•ij.  Q.hlh  25.62  20. 9^!- 

5  •  8,153  2)i.67  27. 9'^ 

6  7,3i^3  23.71  26.9^^- 

7  l+,026  12.17  •  l^'.9T 
R  l.!-,026  12.17  1^^.97 


a7~  Rates  in  effect  since  Iferch  1953. 
b/    Converted  at  efficiil  rate  of  015  to  .[a. 00  ^rliich. 
subsidy, 

c/    CI?  or  FOB  Buenos,  Aires  or  Montevideo     .1  • 


iG  equax  to 


subsidy  of  100  percent  in  th--  form  of  a  special  exc?iange  rate 
((^30  to  i'j'l.OO)  is  granted  to  cotton  exjiorters,  based  on  the  vaa.uations  in 
Colurm  2 'of  the  above  table.    In  addition,  any  price  received  in  the  exrport 
market  above  these  valiiations  may  be  convert'^d  at  a  hifihor  free  market  rate 
of  exchange.    h\  exchange  subsidy  of  150  percent  ir stead  of  100  percent^ has 
been  requested  by  exporters  because  of  the  increase  in  minimum  prices  that 
must  be  paid  to  fariaers  for  seed  cotton,    -.-niea  the  prices  paid  to  farmers  : 
(equal  to  nearly  60  cents  a  pound  for  lint)  are  deducted  from  the  sum  of 
export  prices  received  and  the  sibsidy  (Colvj-in  3  of  the  table),  .it  appears 
that  profit  margins  of  ginners  and  exporters  are  limited  mainly  to  the  value 
of  the  cottonseed  remaining  after  ginning.    Most  of  the  cotton  exported  frora 
Paragiiay  is  Grade  3» 


UGAJJDA  lECREASES  ' 
COTTON  ACREAGE  ■ 

The  area  under  cotton  c-j_ltivation  in  Uganda  in  the  1953-5^^  season  Is^  ■ 
estimated,  at  1,512,000  acres,  an  increase  of  3  percent  over . the  1952-53  ' 
acreage  of  1,1+68,000,  according  to  C.  K,  Bevilacqua,  .American  Consulate 
General,  Nairobi.    Current  estimates  by  trade  soiorces  nov  place  the 
1953-5'i-  cotton  production  within  a  range  of  312,000  to  320,000  bales 
(of  5C0  pounds  gross)/ .which  compares  to  production  of  267,000  bales  in 
1952-53.    Earlier  official  estimates  of  the  1953-5 'i--  crop,  were  about  30,000 
bales  higher.  '.  ' 

Principal  destinations  for  Uganda  cotton  e;'qports  d^aring  the  calendar 
year  1953  were:     (in  bales)  India  170,000,  United  Kingdom  53,000,  Germairy: 
35,000,  Hong  Kong  13,000,  and  Japan  12,000.    Stocks  of  cotton  available  in 
March  with  the  reopening  of  the  m.arket  were  estimated  at  not  more  than 
17,000  bales.     (For  discussion  of  cotton  prices  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
April  12,  19511-.)    Consumption  of  cotton  in  Uganda  and  other  British  East 
Africaa     possessions  is  negligible. 
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ESTH^.IS  OF  COTTON 
CROP  Hi  CHINA 

An  unofficial  estimate  of  the  1953-5^  cotton  crop  in  China  places 
production  at  3.3  million  bales  (500  pounds  gross  weigiit)  and  harvested 
acreage  at  10.2  million  acres,  according  bo  a  report  from  A.  L.  leaslee, 
American  Consulate  General,  Hong  Kong. 

Ttiis  is  a  considerable  increase  over  estimates  for  the  previous  year 
of  2.8  million  "bales  of  cotton  produced  and  9 .k  million  acres  harvested. 
'Ihe  1952-53  figures  .are  believed  to  be  too  low    and  are  being  reviewed.  An 
official  Chinese  newspaper  in  Ifeiping  placed  the  1953-5^  cotton  crop  at  k 
percent  below  that  of  the  previous  year  but  weather  reports  and  other  infor- 
mation available  in  Hong  Kong  do  not  indicate  a  decrease  in  1953-5^  for  the 
country  as  a  whole . 

China's  consumption  of  cotton  for  1952-53  ia  efitimated  at  3.1  million 
bales.    Export  statistics  of  other  countries  indicaxo  that  imports  into 
China  during  that  year  probably  totaled  around  200,000  bales,  including 
about  61,000  bales  from  Egypt,  100,000  from  Pakistan,  and  25,000  from  Burma, 


WIi'JTSR  WHEAT  OUITjOOK  GSNSEALLY 
FAVORABLE  W  EUR0E3 

Winter  wheat;  came  through  the  winter  in  generally  satisfactory  con- . 
dition  in  most  areas  of  Europe,  despite  moderate  to  heavy  winter-kill  in 
some  areas.    However,  a  substantial  part  of  the  affecced  acreage  is  being 
re -seeded  to  spring  wheat.    Spring  planting  was  delayed  by  unfavorable 
weather  in  some  districts,  but  was  making  good  pi'ogress  at  latest  report. 
Moisture  was  good  in  most  areas  except  in  Western  Germany,  where  dryness 
has  impaired  the  crop  outlook.    Winter  wheat  usuallj'-  constitutes  90  to  95 
percent  of  Europe's  total  wheat  acreage.    Conditions  in  some  of  the  principal 
producing  countries  are  reix>rted  as  follows: 

Wneat  acreage  in  France  on  February  1  was  larger  than  the  total  winter 
and  spring  acreage  harvected  in  1953-    In  view  of  the  large  winter  wheat 
acreage,  spring  seedinge  are  expected  to  be  less  than  in  1953,  though  re- 
seeding  of  winter  damaged  acreage  is  expected  to  be  fairly  extensive. 
Estimates  of  probable  re -seeding  have  been  as  much  as  250,000  acres. 
Prospects  are  mostly  good,  and  anotlier  large  crop  is  expected  if  the  weather 
is  favorable. 

Moisture  conditions  are  reported  excellent  in  Italy,  and  the  outlook 
for  another  large  crop  is  generally  good.    Fi'ost  damage  appears  less  than 
had  been  feared.    Spring  seeding  is  reported  backward,  but  was  progressing 
in  early  April. 
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Moisture  deficiency  has  been  cts using  acme  concern  in  Western  German^'-. 
The  prolonged  dry  period  was  broken  in  March;  vith  heavy  rains  in  late 
March,  but  tiie  prospects  for  the  crop  at  that  time  vere  less  promising 
than  they  were  a  year  earlier.    In  addition  to  the  handicap  of  tlie  dry 
conditions,  extensive  frost  damage  appeal's  to  have  been  suffered  in 
sections . 

Conditions  in  Spair,  ai'e  generally  satisfactory  though  some  parts 
needed  moisture  in  mid^aarch.    Snows  and  rainfall  since  that  time  have 
been  beneficial,  but  it-appeared  that  moisture _ reserves  were  still 
deficient. 

Fall -sown  wheat  in  the  United  King don  looked  well,  generally,  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  though  it  was  ratlier  bacicward  in  some  areas.  Wet 
conditions  delayed  spring  work  on  the  land  except  in  regions  of  lighter 
soils.    More  favorable  weather  early  in  Ajrll  favored  seeding,  which  was 
progressing  rapidly,  at  latest  report. 

Winter  meat  acreage  in  Austria  shows  some  increase  over  the  1953 
acreage  .■    The  condition  of  the  winter  crop  appears  favorable .  Spring 
seeding,  however,  was  reported  still  backward  in  early  April. 

Winter  wheat  was  seeded  in  Belgium  under  ideal  weatlier  conditions, 
and  the  current  acreage  is  well  above  that  of  recent  yeeirs .    The  con- 
dition of  the  crop  was  reported  slightly  above  average  in  early  April. 

Wheat  acreage  in  Yugoslavia  is  expected  to  be  5  to  10  percent  below 
the  1953  al'ea,  because  of  a  prolonged  droiight  last  fall  and  tlie  sudden 
onset  of  cold  weather,  which  curtailed  seeding.    In  addition  to  the 
above  factors,  recent  agrarian  reforms  may  have  disrupted  fall  work  to 
some  extent.    On  some  acreages  wheat  failed  to  germinate  and  will  have 
to  be  re -seeded.    Some  winter -kill  may  also  contribute  to  reduced  acreage. 

Reports  indicate  that  winter  crops  in  Hungary  have  suffered  from 
drought.    Substantial  winter  damage  was  also  reported.    Spring  seeding 
there  is  said  to  be  running  behind  schedule. 

Exceptionally  dry  fall  weatiaer  in  Turkey  prevented  seeding  the  full 
acreage  intended,  and  retarded  germination.     Prospects  for  the  195^  crop 
are  not  entirely  favorable,  and  the  hai-'vest  is  expected  to  be  somewhat 
below  the  record  1953  outturn. 

Winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  forecast  at  about  6'70  million 
bushels,  200  million  bushels  less  than  the  1953  productior  and  19  per- 
cent below  average.    The  ciorrent  forecast  is  based  on  an  appraisal  of 
the  April  1  condition  of  wheat  as  reported  by  individual  ^^rowers,  and  on 
soil  moisture  reserves  and  other  factors  affecting  crop  proauction. 
Total  abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  is  indicated  at 
9  million  acres,  19  percent  of  the  total  acreage  seeded  for  all  purposes 
last  fall.    Last  year  10  million  acres  or  l8  percent  of  total  seedinge 
to  winter  wheat  were  lost  or  diverted. 
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1^0im:i  HAS  KECORD 
CATCH  OP 

The  Antarctic  vnaling  season  closad  on  March  l3  vith  a  record  catch 
for  .the  Korv.'egian  expeditions,  reports  William  G-.  Vale,  American  Snhassy, 
Oolo.    The  9  I-Icrwegian  facto.ry  ships  rendered  a  total  of -960,003  carrels  l/ 
of  oil  -which  -was  approximately  200,000  haireis  more  than  processed  in  the 
1952-53  season.    To  these  figures  must  he  added  the  production  of  the  land 
baaed  station  at  Eusvii:  Harhour^  South  Georgia,  v?hich  amounted  to  173,000 
hsrrela.    The  season's  total,  therefore,  is  ah out  1,133,^00  tarrels. 

5'actory-3hip  production  of  ^ohale  oil  totaled  929; 077  harrels.  an  in- 
crease of  one-fo'iTth  from  last  year's  output.    Spersi  oil  production  at 
31,135  harrels  vas  also  greater  than  last  year  vhen  the  outturn  vaa  27,387 
hairels . 

The  technological  progress  ii-  the  hunting,  \£illin£  and  processing  of 
the  'whales  is  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  production  of  oils.  The 
very  careful  studies  made  of  the  migration  and  feeding  habits  of  these 
mammals  by  international  scientists,  mostly  Norwegian,  have  greatly  aided 
tlie  expeditions  in  locating  the  vhales  in  the  prime  of  their  development. 
^'J- though  the  international  quota  vag  reduced  from  16,000  blue -whale  imits 
to  15,500  units  this  season,  the  actual  "take"  of  oil  vaa  considerably  more 
tlian  last  year.    The  day^  of  hunting  vere  also  less  this  year  than  last 
year  but  the  average  weight  and  quantities  of  fat  of  the  individual  animala 
vere  greater  than  previous  years. 

Modern  electronic  devices  are  no*-:  employed  to  locate  the  schools  and 
io\J -flying  helicopters  are  widely  used  to  spot  the  singletons.    The  latest 
gunnery  methods  reduce  tiie  possibility  of  missing  the  shot  to  almost  nil, 
and  the  fast  up-to-date  hiller-boats  permit  ranging  and  honting  over  huge 
areap.    The  factors^  ships  of  today  carry  aboard  the  finest  and  moat  moderr. 
equipment  and  the  efficiency  is  of  a  remarkably  high  standard. 

There  is  another  factor  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  advantages 
of  the  Kor\vegian  expeditions,  tc  wit,  the  manning  of  the  ships,  vrhaling 
has  long  been  a  traditional  occupation  of  the  men  from  Tonsberg,  Sendef Jord 
and  Lervik  and  great  pride  la  taken  by  these  sailors  in  their  profession. 
They  are  all  thoroughly  expsrienced  and  combine  the  best  of  seamenship  with 
enterprise  and  ingenuity.    The  wages  are  high  (all  members  of  the  crew 
participate  in  the  proceeds  of  the  catch) ,  living  conditions  are  good  and 
morale  is  very  high.    Although  the  work  is  extremely  hard  and  frequently 
very  dangerous  there  exists  among  whalers  an  esprit  de  corps  probably 
not  evident  in  any  other  industry  in  Noi'^'ay. 

1/  One  barrel  contains  373 -3  pounds  of  oil.    Six  barrels  contain  one  long 
ton  (2,2l40  pounds)  of  oil,  whereas  5.357  barrels  contain  one  short  ton 
(2,000  pounds)  . 
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mDJJIZx^^iEJ^]  OIJVS  OIL 
COHFKREIvCE  HELD  IN  MADRID  . 

Most  of  the  9  items  -'.^n  the  ai.-end<?„  of  the  recent  3~day  Mediterran^ - 
ean.  .Inter^^iC'/erixnentaj:  Olive  Oil  Conference  -'ere  adopted_,  according  to 
Agriciltiiral  Attache  Burl  Stngard,  An^erican  Embassy,  Madrid,  Spain,  .  who 
served  as  oh5er\''er  for  the  United  States c 

The  Conference,  hell  in  I'-ladrid  March  22-25,  opened,  with  a  discucsion 
•ef  proposed  change^  of  olive  oil  clasr7ifications  and  contracts  for  all 
i.-roducins  countries,,    The  main  point  of  discussion  centered  on  the  use  of 
refined  olive  oils  of  second  quality  for  mi:>ing  :/ith  virgin  oils  for  ex- 
port.   The  Italian  delegates  were  insisttuit  on  this  change  in  the  classi- 
fications because  they  considered  it  of  primary  importance  to  Italy's 
e>r[)ort  position.    After  3  days  of  debate,  raain.Iy  on  this  question,  the 
report  of  the  Special  Coiiimittee  of  Olive  Oil  Classification  experts-,  in- 
corporating this  point,  v.'as  adopted  by  the  Conference,    This  ':as  considered 
by  the  Conference  'lelegates  as  a  raajor  3,chieveraent. 

At  the  final  see si on  of  the  Conference  on  March  25,  the  following 
items  of  the  agenda  were  approved; 

The  nei-j,  olive  oil  classifications  for  all  participating  countries. 
A  standard  contract  incorporating  the  olive  oil  cj.asGificatiorxS. 
A  standard  label  for.  use  by  all  participating  countries. 
Tha.t  it  was  necessary  to  increase  olive  production  to  raeet  the 
cbnsuuiption  dernaiids  of  an  ever- increasing  popu.lation» 
T'ivat  the  next  conference  be  held  in  Rone  mider  sponsorship  of  the 
Cciiirjodity  Section  of  the  Food  and  Agricu-lture  Organii'.ation  (FAO). 

'v.hile  the  Conference  recoriTiiended  the  above  items,  final  app-roval  froia 
the  respective  go'/erru'iients  r.iust  be  obtained.    Therefore,  the  delegates  and 
observers  were  requested  to  subndt  these  points  for  approval  by  their 
goverimients  so  that  a  final  vote  ccuj.d  be  taken  at  the  next  Conference. 

Tlie  Conference  passed  a  resolution  agreeing  on  the  necessity  of 
creating  Mediterranean  raonetar^^  and  olive  oil  pools  and^f  in  principal, .  the 
constituting  of  an  arbitration  tribunal  to  regulate  olive  oil  transactions. 
However,  most  representatives  -of  tiie  active  participating  countries  'vrere 
of  the  opinion  that  these  would  not  be  accomplished  soon.    An  advertising 
item  on  the  agenda  ■'.'ill  also  be  discussed  more  fully  at  the  Conference  in 
Rome,  June  1954. 

Sponsored  by  Spain,  the  Conference  x;as  attended  by  representatives 
from  the  follo^7ing  p.articipating  countries:    Sgjg)t,  France,  .G-reece, 
Lebanon,  Italy,  Syria,  Ttirkey  and  Spain.    In  addition,  there  were  obser'vers 
from  Portug-al,  Panama.,  Bei.giui.i,  Jordai',  ITor^Tay,  United  States,  Inter- 
naticnel  Oil  Cu-lture  Fe.derati.on  (FIO)  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organisation. 
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OP/JHAI<B  (2?ASS  SMD  SUPPLIES 
STI3LL  LIBJEAL  Ii;  TjmW^ 

Supplies  of  orcheard  grasB  saed  in  T~v;mfirk  ara  still  liberal,  eren  though 
the  coijntry  haa  sjcported  or  or  6,25>0,000  pouiids  dur:"ng  the  period  from  July  1, 
1953  -'shrough  Fe"brasry  i,  195^' .    Unleaa  late  seaaon  sal3s  redact  the  stocks, 
'oet\-.een  2,000,OCC  and  3,000^000  pounds  vill  he  carries  over  into  the  nev-crop 
season  heginiiing  J'oly  1,  155^.    This  is  ahout  double  the  carry-07er  as  of 
the  saiae  da':e  a  year  eai^lier. 

As  of  Fehriiary  1.  tlie  Danish  vholesale  market  prices  were  reported  to 
ho  firm  at  $17.10  to  -$17.^0  per  100  pounds. 


LATE       II  S  \!  S 


Canadians  are  much  concerned  about  large  supplies  of  potatoes  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  recent  reports  from  Ottawa,    Large  supplies  and 
exceptionally  low  prices  in  the  United  States  are  depressing  Canadian  prices, 
according  to  the  report,    A  fei/  laonths  ago  the  situation  v^as  the  opposite; 
United  States  potatc  jiroducers  vere  concerned  about  Canadian  potatoes. 

There  is  belief  in  Canada  that  potato  prices  there  are  much  lower  than 
supplies  in  the  country  ■.■jould  justify.    Thero  is  feeling  that  prices  are 
depressed  by  the  presence  of  large  potato  supplies  and  exceptionally  low 
prices  across  the  torier  in  the  United  States  and  the  lack  of  Canadian  import 
duty  on  late  potatoes. 

It  is  reported  that  March  1  potato  stoc'r.s  held  in  the  two  leading  potato 
provinces  of  Canada  were  only  3 '5  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago  ^.hen  prices 
were  about  double  this  year's  level.    Also,  Canadiai.i  potato  prod-uction  in 
1953  ^-^as  estimated  at  66, h  Liillion  busliels  wMch  -ras  near  the  1935-39  average 
and  near  the  19J+5-'+9  average.    It  was  6  million  bushels  larger  than  the 
Canadian  production  in  1952. 

K»tato  stocks  in  'Western  Canada,  Vancouver  Island  and  the  nearby 
mainland  of  British  Columbia,  on  Kiarch  1  were  more  than  double  the  stocks 
of  a  year  ago.    Seme  rumors  indicate  that  growers  in  that  area  fear  that 
imports  from  the  VJashington  area  of  the  United  States  will  interfei>2  with 
sale  of  the  Q.ocal  Canadian  stocks , 
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The  Goveriment  of  Paki3t.an  has  docidad  to  perrait  private  "barter  of 
old-cz'op  cotton  against  import  of  esBentiol  iteiOG  such  as  iron  and  steely 
c:jtton  yarn,  .ar-tif icial  silk  yorn,  and  nevsprj.nt^  according  to  an  official 
preoa  notice  on  April  2,  195^.    fiach  bai'ter  contract  vill  "be  aub,1ect  to 
Government  approval,  and  a  committee  of  experts  vill  certify  that  the  cotton 
ia  from  old  crops. 


Kq^orte  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  February  amounted  to 
k01,0()C  hales  of  5OO  pounds  gross  --leight  (365,000  running  hales),  mai-iing 
an  Aucuat  1,953 -Fehraary  195^  total  of  1,99^,000  hales  (1,910,000  running 
haloa)  .    Principal  destinations  included  in  the  7-inonth  total  vere  Japsri 
^499,000,  France  259,000,  the  United  Kingdom  213,000,  Western  Germany  189,000, 
Italy  156,000,  Canada  119,000,  Spain  90,000,  Formosa  63,000,  Eorea  57,000, 
India  5^,000,  the  iVetherlands  52,000,  Belgium  29,000,  Austria  28,000,  Svs-den 
2ll,000,  and  Yugoslavia  21,000. 


Imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  States  in  February  195^  amounted  to 
13,000  bales  (of  5OO  poundG  grossl ,  mailing  an  A'Jigu at -February  total  of 
76,000.    The  latter  total  includes  31,000  from.  Ffeypt,  l6,000  from  Mezico, 
114,000  from  India,  7,000  fro;i  Pera,  3,000  each  from  Pakistan  and  the  Anglo- 
Ifeyptian  Sudan,  and  2,000  from  Brazil. 


Iik;ports  of  cotton  linter;-?  from  the  United  States  in  February  (mostly 
chemical  grades)  amounted  to  37,000  bales  (of  500  pom-ids  gross),  making  an 
August -February  total  of  129,000  bales  (107,000  running  bales).  Principal 
destixiations  during  the  August -February  period  -were  Western  Germany  ^3,000, 
France  25,000,  Japan  19,000,  the  United  Plingdom  17,000,  Canada  10,000,  and 
tiie  ^Netherlands  7,000. 


Imports  of  cotton  1 inters  into  the  United  States  in  February  amounted 
to  10,000  bales  (of  5OO  pounds  gross),  making  a  total  of  121,000  for  August- 
February.    The  principal  sources  included  in  the  latter  figure  are  Mexico 
65,000  bales,  Brazil  27,000,  the  Soviet  Union  l6,000,  and  3,000  each  from 
Western  Germany,  Paraguay,  and  Peru. 


The  latest  cotton  progress  report  for  the  1953-5^  season  in  the 
Anglo -Egypt i an  Sudan ,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on 
March  29,  estimates  a  crop  of  398,000  bales  (5OO  pounds  gross)  from 
652,000  acres,  vhich  represents  a  3 -percent  increase  over  the  386,000 
bales  from  620,000  acres  in  the  1952-53  season. 


